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England 

Motion  picture  lecture  to-gr  in  Leicestershire.  -  In  1928,  the 
Agric"ultural  Education  Committee  of  the  Leicestershire  County  Council  elabor- 
ated plans  for  a  motion  picture  lecture  tour 
How  conducted  to  "bring  agricioltui^al  instruction  to  farming 

people,  especially  those  in  the  more  isolated 
villages.   The  committee  was  encouraged  in  this  project  "by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  and  after  discussing  the  matter  with  officers  of  the  Ministry 
and  the  Empire  Marketing  Board,  decided  to  fit  up  for  the  tour  the  Rural 
Crafts  Demonstration  Van,  constructed  and  equipped  in  1926  "by  the  automohile 
engineering  department  of  Loughborough  College  for  use  in  giving  instruction 
to  "blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  farriers  and  others  throughout  the  county.  A 
projector  and  a  nurrtoer  of  suita"ble  films  were  loaned  "by  the  Empire  I\fe.rketing 
Board.  The  tour  which  "began  Octo"ber,  1928,  lasted  until  Ee^bruary,  1929. 
Eighteen  villages  were  visited  in  this  period  and  films  were  shown  on  58 
nights.  The  van  stopped  at  villages  where  a  suita'ble  room  could  "be  found, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  people  and  install  the  fireproof  ca"binet  in 
which  the  motion  picture  apparatus  was  enclosed.  These  requirements  were 
usually  found  in  a  primary  school  building  provided  with  a  movable  screen. 
The  electrical  equipment  of  the  van  f-ornished  the  light  for  it,  and  also  the 
power  for  operating  a  standard  size  motion  picture  projector.  The  van  was 
drawn  up  outside  the  building  as  near  as  possible  to  the  projector  inside. 
This  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  arrangement  and  very  clear,  s-harp  pict-'ores 
about  6  feet  square  v/ere  obtained,  at  a  distance  of  40  to  60  feet.  The 
farmers  were  notified  of  the  days  and  hours  of  the  lecture  by  letter  cr  small 
handbill,  and  posters  were  also  used  as  advertisement.  The  lectures  were 
all  given  at  night,  as  special  apparatus  entailing  extra  expense  would  have 
been  necessary  to  show  the  films  in  the  day  time.  The  van  generally  remained 
three  or  four  nights  in  each  place  to  give  the  agricultural  organizer,  the 
poultry  instructor,  the  hortic-altural  instructor,  or  the  dairy  instructress 
opport-ur.ity  to  give  lectures  on  their  subjects.  About  two  and  a  half  hours 
were  devoted  each  evening  to  showing  the  films  and  giving  the  lectures.  The 
total  attendance  during  the  tour  was  4,629  persons  or  an  average  of  80  at 
each  lecture. 

At  the  first  place  visited  on  this  tour  lectures  were  given 
on  tlaree  nights  with  a  total  attendance  of  more  than  400  persons.   The  films 

shown  were  Evolution  of  a  Grain  of  TTheat, 
Subjects  of  Soil  Physics,  Cooperative  Iferketing  of  Eggs, 

lect-oros  and  the  Life  of  a  Plant,  which  with  Commercial 

Potato  Growing,  were  obtained  from  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board.  Later  in  the  tour  other  films  were  added  to  the  collection, 
some  of  the  subjects  being  beekeeping,  siJgar  beets,  clean  milk  production  and 
distribution,  the  rat  menace,  and  subjects  in  connection  with  farming  in  the 
colonies,  as  forestry,  cattle  raising,  sheep  raising,  and  pig  breeding.  The 
lecturer  always  gave  an  outline  of  the  lecture  before  showing  the  film,  and 
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made  comments  as  it  was  being  shown.  After  the  pict-ure  had  "been  shown  he  made 
further  remarks  and  answered  questions  asked  "by  persons  in  the  audience. 

The  great  interest  shown  by  farmers  who  attended  the  lectures 
on  this  first  motion  picture  tour  in  Leicester^ire,  which  was  conducted  by 
way  of  experiment  has  led  the  agricultural  education  committee  to  consider 
the  arrangement  of  similar  tours  every  winter.  The  results  from  lectures  of 
this  kind  seem  to  be  much  more  lasting  than  from  those  not  accompanied  by 
motion  pictures.  Many  letters  of  appreciation  were  received,  some  of  them 
from  women's  institutes. 


Austral  ia 

Queensland. 

Boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  -  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
inaugisrated  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  movement  in  Queensland  which  began  in 
1925  with  the  forimtion  of  pig  clubs,  and  continues  to  supervise  the  organizsr- 
tion  and  work  of  the  clubs.  They  are  known  as  home  project  clubs  and  are  in- 
tended for  boys  and  girls  in  school,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  an  agricultural  calling  after  leav- 
ing school,  as  the  majority  do  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Theoretical  instruc- 
tion in  the  vrjrious  projects  is  given  by  the  teachers,  while  the  practical  work 
is  done  by  the  members  on  the  home  farm.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Stock  work  in  complete  cooperation  and 
the  interchange  of  ideas  has  led  to  many  inprovements  in  the  conduct  of  the 
scheme  for  club  work.  The  specialists  employed  by  the  latter  visit  the  club 
members  at  their  homes  and  give  expert  advice  in  crop-raising  and  stock-breed- 
ing. The  teachers  explain  the  language  of  the  experts  and  help  the  members 
with  record-keeping,  the  conduct  of  experimental  work,  and  the  application  of 
labor-saving  devices,  while  the  parents  furnish  means  for  carrying  out  the 
projects  and  give  advice  based  on  practical  experience. 

Objects       The  objects  of  the  home  project  clubs  arej 

(1)  To  enable  the  child  to  determine  his  special  aptitude  for 
farm  life, 

(2)  To  interest  him  in  such  work  so  that  he  will  decide  to 
follow  farming  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 

(3)  To  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  farm  work  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  when  pursued  along  the  right  lines. 

(4)  To  do  away  with  the  idea  that  farm  work  is  necessarily 
hard  and  uninviting, 

(5)  To  interest  the  country  child  in  the  results  of  research 
work  in  connection  with  agricultural  problems. 
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When  a  teacher  desires  to  introduco  cIuTd  work,  ho  enlists 
the  cooperation  of  the  parents.   If  he  finds  them  indifferent,  a  lantern 

lecture  on  the  project  he  wishes  the  pupils  to 
How  cluhs  are         take  up,  showing  its  educational  value,  often 
organized  results  in  securing  their  cnoperation,  When 

the  teacher  has  decided  on  the  project  and  has 
secured  at  least  three  members,  he  writes  to  the  Department  of  Puhlic  Instruc- 
tion, stating  names  of  momhers  and  the  date  of  cluh  day.  The  choice  of  the 
project  depends  on  the  locality  and  as  a  rule  it  is  not  advisahle  to  carry 
on  more  than  one  project  in  a  school  at  a  time,  on  account  of  the  limited 
time  for  instruction.  This  instruction  is  given  during  school  ho\irs  when  a 
convenient  time  can  he  arranged;  part  of  the  period  assigned  to  nature  study 
is  sometimes  devoted  to  lessons  on  the  club  project.  Cluh  meetings  are  also 
conducted  during  school  hours,  when  possible,  and  though  supervised  and  direct- 
ed by  the  teacher,  the  members  choose  a  chairman 
Club  meetings        and  a  secretary  from  their  own  number  and  are 

largely  responsible  for  the  business  transacted 
and  the  method  of  its  transaction.  The  members  usually  meet  twice  a  month 
and  discuss  some  phase  of  the  work.  At  these  meetings  one  of  the  members 
often  gives  a  talk  on  such  subjects  as  the  use  of  a  brooder,  a  model  pig  pen, 
grading  eggs  for  market,  which  he  illustrates  with  apj)aratus  made  at  home. 
The  lessons  by  the  teacher  and  the  club  meeting  may  be  combined.  Where  the 
club  meetings  alone  are  held,  the  teacher  occasionally  gives  a  lecture  on  some 
subject,  as  the  value  of  record-keeping,  time  and  labor  saving  devices,  and 
the  need  for  feeding  a  balanced  ration. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  when  the  members  have  completed  the 
work  on  this  project,  club  day  is  held  either  on  the  school  grounds  or  in  con- 
nection with  a  local  district  show.  Club  days 
Club  day  are  held  by  each  school  or  two  or  more  schools 

may  hold  a  joint  club  day.  When  club  day  is 
held  in  connection  with  district  shows,  the  societies  conducting  the  shows 
must  provide  for  club  entries  and  award  prize  money.  Parents  attend  club  day 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  club  scheme  and 
with  the  school.  The  members  exhibit  their  products  and  animals  which  are 
judged  by  the  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  final  marks  awarded. 
The  experts  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  give  advice  to  club  members  in 
connection  with  their  work  and  to  conduct  demonstrations,  if  desired.  When 
club  day  is  conducted  on  the  school  groxmds,  it  is  a  school  day,  and  thotigh 
some  entertainment  may  bo  provided  for  the  children,  this  feature  must  not 
predominate. 

Home  project  clubs  in  Queensland  include  raising  pigs,  calves, 
and  poultry;  beekeeping;  growing  flowers,  vegetables,  maize,  peanuts,  fruits; 

junior  judging^  fniit  packing;  forestry;  as  well 
Kinds  of  clubs        as  projects  especially  for  girls  in  millinery, 

canning,  cooking,  dressmaking,  and  fancy  work. 
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Pig  clubs  wore  the  first  clubs  organized  in  Qiaeensland  as  they 
seemed  suited  to  develop  in  the  children  the  sense  of  responsibility,  train 

their  powers  of  observation  and  invention,  and 
"pig   clubs  instruct  them  in  keeping  records  and  accounts, 

which  were  the  principal  aims  of  club  work,  and 
also  because  pigs  were  found  on  most  of  the  farms  in  the  State,  The  quality 
of  pigs  raised  in  Queensland  has  been  very  mach  improved  since  the  introduction 
of  club  work,  owing  to  the  use  of  purebred  animals  by  club  members,  which  are 
sometimes  purchased  for  them  by  their  parents  or  donated  as  prizes.   Ea^h  mem- 
ber obtains  a  pig  nine  or  ten  weeks  old,  preferably  a  purebred  animal,  though 
a  good  grade  pig  is  permissible,  which  he  raises  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a  bacon  hog.   This  requires  about  two  and  a  half  months,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
period  club  day  is  held  and  the  pigs  exhibited. 

The  points  on  which  the  club  members'  work  are  judged  and  ma.xi- 
mum  narks  awarded  are  as  follows: 

Ivfeirks  allotted 

(1)  Accommodation 

(a)  Type  nf  pig  shed  and  paddock 17 

(b)  Cleanliness  of  shed,  grazing  area, 

and  equipment 1? 

(2)  Pood  supply 

Score  cards     (^^^^    qqq^  of  production  of  aninal I 

(b)  Crop  growing  by  club  member. '5 

(3)  Health  of  Animal 

Health  of  animal  and  freedom  from  parasites..  5 

(4)  Interest  and  Knowledge 

(a)  General  knowledge i; 

(b)  Interest  shown  throiighout  contest 11 

(5)  Record  Book  and  Composition 

Record  book  and  essay  on  work  done  by 

fclub  member 17 

(6)  Special  Merit 

Credit  for  special  interest  and  work 5 

(7)  Growth  and  Development 

(a)  Estimated  value  of  the  pig  on  club  day...,    c 

(b)  Rate  of  increase  in  weight  of  animal 10 

(8)  Type  and  Quality 

Type  and  quality  of  pig  exhibited  on 

club  day 15 

100 
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Some  of  the  itHrlcs,  among  them  those  under  (l),  (2),  and  (4) 
are  given  at  the  time  of  the  visits  of  the  expert  to  the  mernbers'  homes. 
Marks  nnder  (7)  and  (8)  are  awarded  on  club  dav.   The  memhers  are  enco-araged 
to  grovf  small  plots  of  forage  plants  suitable  for  pigs,  to  reduce  cost  of 
production  and  8xe   required  to  keerj  records  of  production  cost.   They  mast 
"be  prepared  to  answer  questions  on  the  management  of  their  animals  and  give 
their  age,  "breed,  weight,  and  other  information.   The  record  hook  contains 
weekly  weights  of  the  pig,  value,  amov-nt  of  food  used,  work  done  each  week, 
and  other  items  of  special  interest. 

In  September ,  1927,  there  were  more  than  40  pig  cluhs  with  a 
memhership  ^yf   400  to  500  children. 

Poultry  clubs  were  "begun  two  or  three  years  ago  and  the  project 
has  "been  arranged  to  extend  over  a  long  portion  of  the  time  the  members  attend 

school.   At  least  three  members  are  necessar^.r 
Poultry  clubs         to  ^-^rganize  a  club  and  each  one  mast  -provide  his 

own  poultry  house  and  run  and  keep  his  birds 
separate  from  others  on  the  farm.   The  object  of  the  club  is  to  show  that 
success  in  poultry-raising  depends  onj 

(a)  Purebred  stock  of  a  good  laying  strain, 

(b)  G-ood  housing, 

(c)  Correct  feeding, 

(d)  Intelligent  marketing. 

Three  kinds  of  clubs  are  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
pri-ultry  project;  puLlet  develcpm.ent,  e^g   laying,  and  breeding  clubs.   The 

woi-k  of  the  pullet  development  clubs  begins  in 
Poultry  development    October,  and  each  member  takes  care  of  four 

clubs  birds  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  four  months. 

Club  day  is  held  in  February  or  March.   The 
members  are  marked  on  the  following  points; 

Marks 

(1 )  G-eneral  development  of  puLlets 20 

( 2)  General  ma.nagement 10 

( 3 )  General  knowl edge 20 

(4)  Records , 30 

(5)  Essay , 20 

100 

In  the  note  book  kept  by  each  member  shou-ld  be  entered  the  date 
the  club  begins,  breed  and  age  of  birds;  kinds  of  food  and  amounts  consumed 
weekly,  and  quantity  of  household  scraps  used;  date  laying  began,  value  of  eggs 
produced  and  total  number  produced  up  to  club  day.  The  members  rau.st  know  some- 
thing of  egg  grading  to  i^iarket  them  intelligently  and  therefore  are  required 
to  divide  the  eggs  into  first  and  second  grades,  and  keep  a  record  of  eggs  in 
each  grade. 
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In  the  egg-laying-  cIuds  the  merahers  preferaT^ly  work  with  the 
same  "birds  as  are  entered  in  the  pullet  develoiDinent  contests,  and  their  opera- 
tions extend  over  a  period  of  froin  ten  to 
Egg-laying  clubs        twelve  months.   The  maximam  narks  received  "by 

raenibers  are  as  follows; 

l-'Iarks 

(1 )  Egg  production , 20 

(2)  Ability  to  judge  birds  from  utility  standpoint 20 

(3)  Records 20 

(4)  Essay 20 

(5)  General  management  and  general  knowledge 20 

100 

The  work  of  the  breeding  clubs  begins  about  the  end  of  June. 
Club  day  is  held  in  February  or  March  when  each  member  is  required  to  exhibit 

fo"j-r  birds  bred  by  himself.   The  points  on  which 
Breeding  clubs         the  members  are  marked  with  the  maximum  number 

of  marks  for  each  are; 

Marks 

( 1 )  General  development , , 30 

(2)  General  management 10 

(3)  General  knowledge , = 20 

(4)  Records . , 30 

(5)  Essay 10 

100 

The  work  of  a  calf  club  extends  over  a  period  of  at  least  four 
to  five  months.  There  are  two  classes  of  clubs  -  class  A  with  the  calves  six 

months  old  and  less  on  club  day  and  class  B  with 
Calf  clubs  calves  over  six  months  and  less  than  tv/clvc 

months  old  on  club  day.   It  is  preferable  that 
calves  in  class  B  should  have  been  previously  exhibited  in  class  A,  though  this 
rule  is  not  strictly  enforced.   In  class  A  the  members  learn  how  to  care  for 
and  manage  a  calf  during  the  first  stages  and  in  class  B  they  can  prepare  the 
same  calf  for  entry  on  the  second  club  day.  According  to  the  scheme  of  marking, 
the  member  with  a,  grade  calf  can  win  the  competition  and  is  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  one  who  ovms  a  purebred  animal.   This  is  the  case  in  all  home  project :. 
clubs,  that  is,  the  value  of  the  club  member's  work  is  judged.  The  points  on 
which  the  work  of  calf  club  members  is  judged  and  maximum  ma.rks  are; 

Marks 

(1 )  General  knowledge  of  work 30 

(2)  ITote  book  and  essay 20 

(3)  Plot  work  (growing  feed) 20 

(4)  Growth  and  general  condition  of  calf  as  a 

result  of  club  member ' s  work 20 

(5)  Ease  of  handling  on  club  day 10 

100 
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In  the  agricultural  clubs  cr  crop  production  clubs  the  projects 
include  the  growing  of  maize,  wheat,  cane,  peanuts,  potatoes,  fruit,  vegetables 

and  flowers.   The  club  members  decide  on  the 
Crop  production        size  of  the  plot.  The  teacher  gives  theoretical 
clubs  instruction  at  school,  which  the  pupils  put  in 

practice  on  their  home  plots.   The  work  of  club 
members  is  marked  on  the  following  points; 

Marks 

(1)  Yield  from  plot 20 

(2)  Records 30 

(3)  G-eneral  knowledge  of  the  crop  and  its  cultivation...   20 

(4)  Condition  of  plot  at  home  visit * .   10 

(5)  Essay  on  growing  i^lot.  .  .  .' , 20 

100 

A  beekeeping  club  has  been  organized  at  one  rural  school.  The 
hive  was  purchased  through  the  Deimttment  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  boys 
were  trained  by  a  person  in  the  neighborhood,  an  expert  in  raising  bees  who 
gave  them  instruction  during  the  morning  recess. 

In  July,  1928,  a  plot  v/as  planted  to  forest  trees  on  the 
grounds  of  one  of  the  rural  schools:  The  Forestry  Board  assisted  with  the 

work,  not  only  supplying  the  trees  but  giving 
expert  advice  in  planting  and  caring  for  them. 
The  objects  in  planting  the  plot  are  to  deter- 
mine the  best  timber  trees  for  this  locality,  create  local  interest  in  refor- 
estation, .  and  encourage  pupils  to  plant  similar  plots  on  their  home  farms. 
Later  a  forestry  club  will  be  formed  and  a  school  nursery  established  to  dis- 
tribute trees  among  the  pupils. 

In  connection  with  home  projects  for  girls  "The  Home  Keeping 
Cupboa.rd"  is  an  important  feature  in  some  schools.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  articles  which  club  meinbGrs  may  make  for  the  cupboard; 

6  bottles  jam, 

3  bottles  jelly, 

3  bottles  marn^ialade. 
Articles  for  3  bottles  pickles. 

Home  Keeping  3  bottles  sauces. 

Cupboard  3  bottles  preserved  fruits, 

3  bottles  preserved  vegetables, 

3  bottles  fruit  syrup, 

3  bottles  candied  syrup, 

3  specim.ens  dried  vegetables, 

3  specimens  dried  fruits, 

3  kinds  home  made  sv/eets  (2  oz.  each), 

1  loaf  bread, 

1  plate  small  cakes. 
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1  under  garment, 

1   dress, 

1   sports  hat, 

3   sioecimens  fancy  work. 


Tlie  meribers   in  home  project   clubs  for  girls  are  marked  as 
follows  on  their  workj 

I/!arks 

Score   card  (l)   Varieties   exhioited 10 

in  home  ( 2 )    Qual it^  of  exlaiD its 20 

projects  (3)   Methods  of  disT)lay  and  ai'rangement 10 

for  girls  (4)    Siiggestions  for  laoor-saving  devices 

in  homes  and  notes  on  cost   of   same 20 

(5)  Record  hook,    showing 

(a)   Materials  used  and  costs, 

(h)   Date  articles  were  rna.dc  and  notes 

on  method,  ' 
(c)   Design  for  one  of  the  following; 

Convenient   cottage,    showing  posi- 
tion of  kitchen  and  wash  house, 
I'odcl   wash  house  with  placing  for 
"bench,    holler,    etc.. 
Model  kitchen,    showing  position  of 

f-'orniture 40 

100 


France 

Motion  picture  sorvico  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricultxirc.  -  The 
motion  pictnorc  sorvico  (Lg  Service  du  Cinematographe  Agricolo)  of  the  Ministry 

of  Agriculture  was  created  "by  the  decree  of 
Permanent  Coumission    April  5,  1923.   Shortly  thereafter  the  perroa- 
on  Agricultijj-al        nent  conrnission  on  agricultural  cinematography 
Cinematogra-phy         was  ax^pointed  to  study  matters  in  regard  to 

motion  pictures  and  determine  the  hest  way  to 
use  thorn,  in  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  "business  of  the  commission  is 
discharged  li'/  a  secretariat,  which  forms  a  connecting  link  "between  this  "body 
and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 

The  objects  of  this  service  are  to  encourage  the  rural  people, 
even  in  the  most  hackiTard  communes  in  more  renranerative  intensive  production, 

teach  them  now  to  comhat  farm  pests,  induce 
Objects  of  the         them  to  adopt  methods  and  machinery  to  save 
service  labor,  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  forming 

associations,  the  benefits  of  personal  hygiene 
and  sanitation  in  the  hoi.ie  as  ^'7ell  as  provide  them  with  wholesome  entertain- 
ment. The  decree  creating  the  agricu].tural  motion  picture  service  placed 
money  from  the  general  Paris  Ivlutuel  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  which  diiring  1929  amo^onted  to  1,500,000  francs. 

A  central  cinema  library  or  film  collection  was  established 
in  Paris  in  1923,  and  the  first  films  which  were  educational,  documentary, 
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and  scientific  in  cliaraxter,  wore  oDtained  Toy 
Central  cinenm         the  cote-jission  from  connercial  sources, 

library  after  carefvdly  exaraining  all  films  produced. 

I'evi   films  are  now  produced  according  to  a 
special  program  and  the  test  qualified  firiis  are  entrusted  T^ith  their  pulili- 
cation.   Special  gra,nts  are  rade  for  the  production  of  f ilns  from  material 
prepared  "by  experts  under  the  direction  of  the  corraission  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  time  and  agricultural  progress.   Eegional  cinema  liorarios  or 
collections,  one  in  each  of  the  eight  agricultural  regions  of  the  corn-try  are 

located  at  Lille,  ITancy,  Lyons,  Ifontpellier, 
Regional  collections    Toulouse,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Bourges,  and  Rennes, 

and  aid  'che  central  office  in  the  ;vork  of  loan- 
ing films.   Departmental  notion  picture  offices  have  oeen  recently  established 
in  connection  with  school  inspectorates,  and  the  departments  of  agriculture 
and  xDuhlic  education  nxe  collahoratir^'' in  i)roviding  film.s  s^'oitahle  for  school 
children, 

Pilms  may  he  obtained,  free  of  charge,  from  any  of  these  librar- 
ies or  collections,  when  the  request  has  been  approved  oy   the  director  of  agri- 
cultural services  of  the  department,  upon  the  condition  they  shall  not  be  used 
for  commercial  or  speculative  purposes.   They  are  sent  and  returned^  under 
frank  in  the  case  of  organizations  and  Individuals  mth  whom  the  Ministry  has 
made  this  arrangement,  otherwise  those  requesting  tlicm  are  required  to  pay 
transporation  charges.  All  film.s  belonging  to  the  motion  picture  service  of 
the  Ministry  are  printed  on  non-inflammable  iTiaterial.   In  1924,  558  films  rep- 
resenting 97,095  meters  in  ler^th  were  distributed,  while  the  number  distri- 
buted in  1928  was  alm^ost  six  tines  as  many,  or  770,490  meters  in  length.  Each 
film  is  shown  on  an  average  of  three  tim.es.   The  central  office  distributes 
130  films  a  day  or  about  30,000  meters  of  reel. 

Grants  are  sade  Ity   the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  comj:mnes 
and  associations  to  p-orchaso  m.otion  picture  ma.chines  of  a  typo  approved  by  the 

permanent  connission  on  agricultural  cinematogra- 
Machines  for  schools    phy  to  be  installed  in  schools  and  halls.   In 
and  halls  1925  forty  of  these  m^ichines  were  installed  and 

in  1927,  the  roiriber  was  increased  to  370. 

The  country  foyer.  -  The  co'ontry  foyer  (Le  foyer  des  canpagnes) 
is  an  organization  stojtcdi.  in  1919  for  the  purpose  of  making  country  life  more 
attractive  and  co"ant  or  acting  raral  exodus.  The  first  foyer  was  founded  in 
the  departm.ent  of  Oise  and  in  1927  there  were  foyers  in  five  departments; 
Meuse,  Ardennes,  Oise,  Correze,  and  Aisne,  besides  four  affiliated  foyers, 
that  is,  independent  societies  that  receive  aid  from:  the  Coxmtry  Foyer  in 
Haute-Saone,  Jura,  Puy-de-Lor^e ,  and  Tarn-et-G-aronnc.   Though  the  object  of  the 
foyer  is  primarily  to  instruct  the  coimtry  woman  in  her  duties,  raking  her 
work  easy  by  teaching  her  the  best  methods,  it  is  by  no  means  exclusively  a 
woman's  association,  but  is  also  an  organization  for  training  rural  young  people 
of  both  sexes. 
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The  activities  of  the  foyer  are  very  niimerous.  Here  mothers 
"bring  their  babies  to  he  weighed  and  to  receive  advice  regarding  care  of  their 

health.  Mothers  also  meet  at  the  foyer  to  re- 
Activities  of  ceive  advice  regarding  hygiene  from  the  direct- 
the  foyer            ress  who  later  visits  them  at  their  homes.  In 

the  case  of  mothers  whose  work  tekkes  them  away 
from  home,  their  babies  are  taken  care  of  at  the  foyer.  When  the  child  is  a 
little  older,  he  still  goes  to  the  foyer  where  there  arc  games,  songs,  and 
rhythmic  dancing  to  amuse  him.   For  the  older  children  who  are  going  to  school 
motion  pictiares  and  lantern  slides  are  provided.   When  the  child  grows  up, 
ho  finds  a  study  club  at  the  foyer  where  weekly  talks  are  given  by  the  direct- 
ress on  such  subjects  as  "Evolution  of  Consumers'  Cooperative  Societies," 
"The  Discoveries  of  Pasteur,"  "Stoicism,"  "The  Coue  Method,"  as  well  as  lec- 
tures on  agricultural  subjects  as  poiiltry  raising  in  the  country,  care  of  a 
kitchen  garden  in  the  village;  hens  that  lay  and  pay;  good  milk,  cream  and 
butter.  For  the  girls  there  are  sewing  co"urses  and  workshops  for  the  mothers. 
The  grown  people  of  the  village  have  the  -privilege  of  holding  all  their  meet- 
ings at  the  foyer  and  some  of  them  attend  the  study  clubs.  The  responsibility 
of  the  management  of  the  various  activities  of  the  foyer  rests  upon  the  direct- 
ress who  necessarily  must  be  a  person  with  numerous  qualifications.   She  must 
know  how  to  assist  women  in  their  home  tasks;  must  understand  music  and  rhyth- 
mic dancing  and  bo  able  to  arrairige  scenes  and  costumes;  she  mast  know  how  to 
give  on  interesting  talk  and  how  to  conduct  a  study  club.   She  must  be  fond 
of  children,  know  how  to  interest  them  by  reading  to  them,  show  them  how  to 
play,  and  keep  in  touch  with  matters  relating  to  child  hygiene.   She  must 
possess  a  great  deal  of  tact,  must  avoid  any  political  or  religious  discussions, 
and  be  always  friendly  and  kind.   Such  a  person  is  hard  to  find  and  securing 
the  proper  directresses  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  foyers. 

Since  their  foundation  until  the  close  of  the  financial  year 
1926,  a  sum  of  1,724,696.32  francs  had  been  expended  by  the  foyers,  all  from 
private  sources,  not  a  sou  having  been  contributed  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
Culture, 


Guatemala 

Correspondence  course  in  elementary  agriculture.-  In  viow  of 
the  urgent  need  of  elementary  instruction  in  agricult\ire  for  the  peasant 

people,  the  cooperative  agricultural  school 
Object  of  the         society,  known  as  "Las  Abcjas  do  Occidente" 

course  (Bees  of  the  West)  ,i- connected  with  the  National 

School  of  Agriculture  at  Quezaltenango,  decided 
in  the  fall  of  1929  to  ino.ugurate  the  holding  of  a  correspondence  course.  The 
course  is  especially  intended  for  peasants  and  their  sons,  without  regard  to 
age  or  training,  who  are  unable  to  attend  a  regular  school  of  agriculture. 
It  is  in  charge  of  a  board  of  teachers,  of  which  the  director  of  the  National 
School  of  Agriculture  is  the  president,  and  consists  of  18  parts  or  lessons, 
each  treating  of  a  different  subject.   The  lessons  are  in  plain  language,  with 
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as  few  teclmicel  phrases  as  possible,  so  as  to  "be  easily  -uxLcLerstood  "by  persons 
with  little  edjication.  Those  who  wish  to  talce  the  course  mast  comply  with  the 
follovdng  requirements; 

(l)  Request  enrollment  in  the  course  in  writing. 
Require- 
ments for   (2)  Send  2  quetzales  by  registered  letter  or  check  to 
enrollment  pay  for  the  paper  used  in  the  course, 

(3)  Agree  to  study  the  lessons  and  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously answer  all  questions  accompanying  each 
one  the  week  received. 

(4)  Rent  or  purchase  a  piece  of  land  to  use  for  ex- 
periments, on  the  condition  that  a  sample  of  soil 
he  sent  to  the  hoard  of  teachers  for  analysis  and 
other  information  supplied  in  regard  to  equipment 
for  the  work. 

One  of  the  lessons  is  sent  to  the  pupils  each  week.  They  must 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  answer  questions  at  any  time  m  lessons  studied 
and  lose  the  right  to  complete  the  course,  if  without  good  reason  they  allow 
a  month  to  pass  without  answering  the  lessons  or  if  they  submit  carelessly 
prepared  lessons. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  lessons  are* 

Atmosphere.  -  Atmospheric  phenomena:  climate  and  its  influence 
on  agriculture;  atmospheric  condi'i^ions  which  influence  changes  in  the  weather. 

Subjects    Water .  r-  Different  kinds  of  water;  imp^ortance  of  water  in  agri- 

of  the  culture;  irrigation;  drainage. 

course 

Chemistry.  -  Irnportance  of  chemistry  in  agriculture;  hydrogen; 
oxygon;  drinking  watery  organic  and  mineral  acids; 
sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  acetic,  and  phosphoric  acid;  alkalis,  sodas, 
potash;  fermentation;  flours;  milk;  nitrification  of  soils. 

Botany.  -  The  vegetable  cell;  classification  of  farm  plants; 
root,  stem,  leaves,  flower,  fruit,  seed;  germination;  improvement  of  cultivat- 
®ti .species;  general  principles  of  the  f-onction  of  nutritionl  respiration,  and 
reproduction  of  plants. 

Soil.  -  Formation  and  composition  of  arable  land;  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  soil;  improvement  of  land;  tillage;  fertilizers. 

Plant  reproduction.  <-  Selection  of  seeds;  preparation  of  the 
soil;  sowing  seed;  transplanting;  care;  pruning;  grafting;  scions;  slipso 

Farm  machinery.  -  Implements;  transportation  vehicles;  hand 
tools;  necessary  simple  and  complicated  nachinery;  pumps;  sirnple  farm  motors; 
combustion  motors;  hydraulic  motors, 
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i>hysicS>   -  J/Iattei*   (solid,    liquid,    gaseous);   levers;   pulleys; 
steam  engines;    steam  motors;    electricity;    electric  motors;   hydraulics. 

G~'ops,  -  ITield  crops  (coffee,  npi.izQ,  s'u^ar  cane,  wheat,  rice, 
tohacco,  and  others);  garden  crops;  fruits; .  forage  crops;  oleaginous  plants; 
textile  plants. 

Farm  p rac t i ce s .    -  Seasonal   cultivation;    irrigation;    crop  ro- 
tation;  harvesting;    control   of  diseases, 

Zoologs^.   -  Vertehrates  and   invertelDrates;   ?namnals;   liirds; 
reptiles;    fish. 

Entomology  and  agricultural  parasitology.   -   Insects  hurtful 
to   crops;    insects  'beueiicial   to  agriculture;    extermination  of  hui'tful    insects. 

Zootechny.   -  Cows,   horses,    sheep,    goats,    hogs,    and  "birds. 

Veterinary  science .   -  Comirion  diseases  of  animals;   remedies; 

Stock-raising.   ~  Cows;    horses;    sheep;   hogs;    goats. 

Agricultural   industries.    -  Dairying;    cheese-making;   poultry- 
raising;   "beekeeping;   nanufactuie   of  s"agar,    vinegar,    and  alcohol. 

Agr i cul tural  1  egi si n.t -^  -j,\.    -  Laws  for  workers;   laws  relating  to 
property, 

Administrat ion.   -  J'arm  booMieeping;    agricultural   cooperation. 

When  a  pupil  has  satisfactorily  finished  the  program  of  studies 
he  receives  a  certificate  sta,ting  that  he   is  an  expert   in  elementary  agricul- 
ture.    Pupils  are  required  to  apply  for  their 
Certificates,    and  certificates  in  person  at   the  National   School 

so  forth  of  agriculture   on  the  date  notified.      The   cooper- 

ative agric-ol tural   society  encourages  pupils  who 
do  well  in  their  lessons  by  sending  them  seeds,   agricultural  leaflets,    diplomas, 
and  so  forth. 


Esthonia 

Rural  women^s  societies.  -  In  Esthonia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  formerly  one  of  the  provinces  of  Russia,  "but  which  on  Ee"bruary 
24,  1918,  "became  an  independent  republic,  rural  women's  societies  began  to  be 
organized  three  years  ago.  It  is  preeminently  an  agricultural  country  and 
about  59  per  cent  of  the  population  or  653,332  persons  are  engaged  in  farming. 
There  are  about  100,000  farm  housewives.  In  Esthonia  the  position  and  occupa- 
tion of  farm  women  are  a  little  different  from  those  of  other  European  countries. 
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They  take  care  of  all  the  livestock  -  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  and  jjo-ultry,  -  and 
the  production  of  vegetables,  fruit,  milk  products  and  meat  also  falls  to 
their  share*  For  some  time  "before  the  country  "became  a  republic,  the  women 
worked  along  agricultural  lines  with  the  merahers  of  the.  Central  Agricultural 
Society  until  it  "began  to  he  realized  that  v/omen  should  "be  recognized  as  home 
makers  and  housekeepers,  and  should  have  their  own  societies.   Therefore, 
early  in  1927,  with  the  aid  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Society,  housev/ives' 
days  "began  to  he  held  throughout  the  11  districts  of  the  repu"blic.  On  these 
days  lectures  were  given  on  the  importance  of  the  country  women's  work  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  home;  how  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  farmer's  wife, 
and  how  to  make  farm  women's  work  easier.  These  days  or  meetings  wore  well 
attended  and  ideas  exchanged  on  important  matters  of  mutual  interest.  As  a 
natural  result  the  farm  women  who  attended  these  meetings  hegan  to  organize 
societies  with  the  following  objects; 

O'bjects     (l)  The  progress  of  domestic  economj'-  in  the  country, 
of  the 

society     (2)  Improvement  of  the  cultural  and  i::aterial  conditions  of 
country  housewives. 

To  carry  out  these  o'bjects  the  societies  drew  up  a  constitu- 
tion with  the  following  linos  of  work; 

Lines  of    (l)  Study  of  the  state  of  domestic  economy  among  the  coun- 
work         try  people  of  the  republic  with  rega.rd  to  their  needs 
and  desires, 

(2)  Encouragement  of  the  training  of  country  women  as  home 
nanagers  and  agriculturists. 

(3)  G-iving  advice  in  furnishing  and  beautifying  country 
homes  and  the  improvement  of  hygienic  conditions. 

(4)  Development  of  family  life,  including  care  of  mothers, 
home  training  of  children,  and  nursing  the  sick. 

(5)  Study  of  dietetics  and  cooking, 

(6)  Encouragement  of  stock-raising  and  gardening, 

(7)  Endeavoring  to  bring  about  the  economic  and  social 
independence  of  country  women, 

(8)  Encouragement  of  needlework  among  women, 

(9)  Arrangement  of  study  courses,  meetings,  lectures,  ex- 
cursions, exhibitions,  competitions,  and  festivities. 
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Every  wonnn  over  18  years  of  age  wlio  works  on  the  land  or  is 
interested  in  agriculture  imy  120001110  a  ner-lDcr  of  a  housewives'  society.   In 

1928,  there  Trere  100  societies  in  the  republic 
Centro,l  federation      and  nany  of  then  had  forncd  girls'  circles  v;hich 

nork  independently  under  the  leadership  of  an 
older  nernbcT.      In  August,  1928,  the  housewives'  societies  were  federated  into 
the  Central  Association  of  Country  Wonen,  the  o"bjcct  of  which  is  to  direct  the 
work  of  the  societies  and  aid  then  in  its  accoi.Tplishncnt.   This  association 
has  acconrplished  a  great  deal  since  its  organization  and  its  latest  project  is 
a  program  for  training  leaders  for  housewives'  societies  all  over  the  country. 

During  the  short  pori:d  01  their  existence  nearly  every  one  of 
the  societies  has  conducted  courses  in  cooking,  canning,  hou.sehold  work,  fancy 

•work,  gardening,  poultry  raising,  feeding  cattle. 
Activities  of  and  nilking.  Lectures  have  heen  given  hy  spe- 

the  societies  cialists  on  health  and  educational  matters.  Many 

societies  have  arranged  exc^jrsions  to  farm  homes 
and  hone  economics  schools  to  study  the  results  of  the  work  of  trained  house- 
wives with  a  view  to  following  their  example. 


Austria 

Lo'^'^er  Austria 

Devolo-om.ent  of  continuation  instruction  for  peasants  in  Lower 
Austria  since  1925-24.  -  In  the  winter  of  1923-24  the  Lower  Austrian  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  ;^Tiade  ai-rangement s  with  the  provincial  governments  to  estahlish  year- 
ly agricultural  and  home  management  courses  for  the  peasant  people.   There  are 
three  classes  of  courses;  peasant  continuation  coiprses,  winter  hone  ma.nagement 
and  itinerant  home  management  courses. 

The  object  of  the  peasant  continuation  couxses  is  to  give  gen- 
eral training  and  impart  fundamental  professional  knovrledge  to  peasants,  poos- 
ants'  sons  and  farm  workers  who  have  hp.d  no 
Object  of  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  professional  agricul- 

courses  tural  school.   The  peasant  chambers  of  agriciol- 

txirc  div:  -'.c  their  districts  into  sections  or 
parishes,  each  of  v/hich  form.s  the  terri'.  ."■^y  of  a  course  and  consists  of  as  many 
comj.Tunities  as  are  necessary  to  provide  the  required  number  of  pupils.   The 
annual  xerogram  provides  for  holding  the  courses  one  after  another  in  the  various 
parishes  so  that  after  a  certain  period  of  time,  the  same  pa.rish  again  has  its 
turn.  The  co-ojrses  are  held  in  the  winter  from,  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
middle  of  March,  that  is,  foiir  months.   There  are  12  hours  of  instruction  a 
week,  making  a  total  of  200  hours  during  the  winter,  which  according  to  local 
conditions  are  tliree  afternoons  or  two  entire  days.  The  program,  of  instruction 
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enibraces  selected  agricultural  subjects,  agri- 
Program  of  cultural  correspondence,  agricultural  accounts, 
instruction            moral  philosophy,  ethici,  citizenship,  knowledge 

of  native  place,  and  agricultxiral  natural  science. 
The  gensral  3.gricultural  subjects  are  taught  ty   an  .'^^ri cultural  tencher  or  a 
secretary'  of  the  district  peasant  chamber;  special  branches  as  fr-ait -growing, 
growing  of  forest  trees,  and  care  of  animals  by  specially  trained  persons;  and 
the  general  preparatory  subjects  by  public  and  high  school  teachers. 

Experience  hns  shown  that  best  results  fron  those  courses  are 
obtained  with  pupils  of  more  iric-.turG  age.   Their  object  is  properly  attained 

when  the  pupils  closely  cooperate  in  providing 
Agricultural  con-  further  systerxitic  training  for  themselves  and 
tinuation  societies     take  an  active  part  in  all  the  activities  of  the 

chamber.   Consequently,  the  agricultural  con- 
tiniiation  societies  which  are  now  springing  up  everj'7/hnro  as  a  resu.lt  of  the 
courses  are  looked  upon  very  favorably.  The  following  figures  show  the  growth 
of  the  courses  since  their  inaug-ara.tionj 


G-rowth  of 
'  courses 


Winter  1925-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 


23 

ccarses 

692 

pupils 

38 

1,104 

36 

830 

42 

975 

46 

920 

67 

1,404 

There  are  two  classes  of  home  management  courses;  winter  cou.rses 
and  itinerant  courses.   Winter  home  nmnagement  coirrses  are  held  wherever  the 

district  peasant  chamber  of  agriculture  will 
Winter  home  manage-     provide  a  completely  equipped  school  kitchen, 
racnt  courses  sewing  machines  and  other  needed  equipment.  The 

object  of  the  courses  is  to  give  peasants'  daugh- 
ters instruction  in  the  realm  of  home  and  farm  management  required  for  the  in- 
telligent conduct  of  their  work  when  they  become  farmers'  wives.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  continuation  courses  for  farmers,  thoy  last  from  the  middle  of 
ITovember  to  the  middle  of  March.  The  theoretical  instruction  includes  hoine 
correspondence,  household  accounts,  nutrition,  care  of  health,  science  of  home 
management,  dairying,  poultry-raising,  and  vegetable  growing;  and  the  i^ractical 
work,  cooking  and  sewing.  The  classes  are  held  three  times  a  week,  A  home 
management  teacher  gives  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing,  and  agricultural 
specialists  teach  the  agricultural  subjects.  The  number  of  winter  home  manage- 
ment courses  and  the  total  attendance  each  year  since  1924-25  arc  as  follows; 

Winter  1924-25  6  courses  110  pupils 

"   1925-26  8    "  130   " 

"   1926-27  10    'f  179   " 

"   1927-28  12    "  190   " 

"   1928-29  11    "  192   " 
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The  itinerant  home  rnanagernent  courses  consist  of  six  weeks  of 
continuous  instruction  every  day  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the 

afternoon  except  Saturday  when  there  are  no 
Itinerant  home  man-  classes.  The  chamiier  is  endeavoring  to  ex- 
agemont  courses  tend  their  length  to  8  weeks.   The  courses  are 

usually  held  from  the  middle  of  Octoher  to 
tho  middle  of  June.   They  have  the  sane  object  and  give  instruction  in  the  same 
"branches  as  the  v/inter  courses.   The  Lower  Austrian  Chamher  of  Agriculture 
provides  complete  equipment  in  tho  way  of  cooking  utensils  and  dishes,  portahle 
kitchen,  sewing  machines  and  other  needed  articles.  The  commanities  in  which 
the  course  is  hold  provide  a  large  room  which  does  duty  "both  as  kitchen  and 
school  room,  two  tahles,  a  ■black"boai'd, ,  chairs,  heat  and  light,  and  a  room  for 
the  teachers.  The  instruction  is  given  oy   itinerant  agricult-'oral  home  manage- 
ment teo-chers  appointed  by  the  Lower  Austrian  Chamber  of  Agriculture.   The 
daily  program  of  the  courses  is  as  follows? 


Daily     8; 00  -  9:00  o'clock 
program 


Discussions  of  recipes  and  articles 
of  food  used  in  the  same. 


9jOO  -12j00   " 
12; 00  -  2; 00   " 


Cooking  in  groups 

Setting'  the  table,  midday  meal,  dis- 
cussion of  food  preparation,  calcu- 
lating cost  of  nidday  meal,  cleaning 
dishes  and  kitchen. 


2; 00  -  4:00 


Theoretical  instruction  on  three 
afternoons;  sowing  two  afternoons 
(Saturday  afternoon  free.) 


The  number  of  itinerant  home  management  courses  and  attendance 
each  year  since  1925-26  are  as  follows: 


Winter  1925-26 
"  1926-27 
"  1927-28 
"   1928-29 


1  course 
13   " 
38   " 
59   " 


14  pupils 
168   " 
545   " 
884   " 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  itinerant  home  management  courses  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Lower  Austrian  Chamber  of  Agriculture  provides 
qualified  teachers  and  proper  equipment,  thus  fsaving  the  district  chambers 
much  trouble  and  expense. 

SovietUnion 

Co'orses  for  farmers.  -  By  the  decree  of  Jebrrjary  15  and  September 
13,  1927,  the  Soviet  government  made  provision  for  two  kinds  of  agricultural 
courses  for  farmers.  The  first  are  known  as  long  coiirses,  as  they  last  at  least 
six  months  and  the  majority  of  them  continue  for  a  year.   The  objects  of  these 
courses  are; 
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(1)  To  givG  persons  wiio  iia,vo  received  lo^rcr  agricuLtur?.!  train- 
ing furtlier  instruction  in  growing  the  various  kinds  of  field  crops,  raising 
cattle,  gardening,  and  so  forth. 

(2)  To  increase  efficiency  in  methods  of  production. 
Long 

corjTses   (3)  To  spread  the  kno'^lcdge  of  various  hranches  of  faming 
among  rural  ]people  in  general. 

The  second  class  of  agricultural  coirrscs  for  farmers,  knoT/n  as 
short  courses,  lasts  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  whole  year,   Thev  deal  with  some 

special  branch  as  "beekeeping,  cultivating  peat 
Short  courses         land,  poultry-raising,  and  related  industries, 

dair^  farming  and  hutter-making,  various  kinds 
of  field  crops  and  the  like.  The  subjects  and  length  of  the  co"U-rses  depend 
upon  the  general  program,  of  fa.rm  work,  available  teachers,  the  condition  and 
degree  of  irrportance  of  this  or  that  branch  of  farming  in  a  certain  district, 
resources,  and  so  forth.   In  the  case  of  co^jxses  of  this  kind  that  last  a  year 
arrangements  mast  be  made  for  six  months  of  practical  work  for  the  pupils. 

Work  of  the  agronomics.  -  Miss  Harriet  Eddy,  California  State 
homo  demj-onstration  ?Leader,  who  a  year  or  two  ago  spent  som.e  time  in  Russia 
stud2^ing  extension  work,  has  furnished  the  following  infoniiation: 

To  m.oot  the  consto.ntl^  increasing  need  for  agricrdttiral  in- 
struction and  assistance  in  the  Soviet  villages,  extension  workers  known  as 

agronom.es  arc  being  appointed  as  fast  as  poss- 
Extension  workers      ible  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.   The  federal 

commdssariat  or  departm.ent  of  agriciilture  re- 
quires by  law  that  the  extension  work  of  every  volost  (district  corresponding 
roughly  to  a  county,  but  com;:>osed  of  villages  with  m.ore  or  less  horiogenoous 
conditions)  shall  be  in  charge  of  an  agronome  (corresponding  to  a  county  agent 
in  the  United  States.)  He  is  assisted  by  local  and  district  -agronomes,  in- 
structors and  specirdists  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture  peculiar  to 
each  district.  Districts  having  a  largo  number  of  farms  are  divided  into  sub- 
districts,  eacli  in  charge  of  a  local  agronomic,  who  works  with  the  district 
agronome  as  leader.  There  are  also  regior^l  and  provincial  experts  (corres- 
ponding to  State  specialists  in  the  United  States.)   In  1928,  there  were  in 
the  Soviet  Union  3,334  volost  agronomes,  2,264  assistants  and  specialists,  and 
1,898  regional  or  provincial  e:q)erts. 

The  volost  agronome  or  county  agent  supervises  all  the  work  of 
agricuLt-ural  instruction  in  his  district.  He  and  his  assistants  give  agricul- 
tural instruction  in  the  schools  to  young  pea- 
Work  of  the  sants.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  district  cxperi- 
agronom.os            m.ent  stations  and  carries  on  extension  activi- 
ties with  the  adroit  peasants.  The  greater  part 
of  his  tim^e  is  devoted  to  x^^actical  instruction  of  the  peasr.nts,  inclrLding  need 
of  early  spring  and  late  fall  plowing,  gardening,  cattle  breeding,  poultry  imr- 
provem.ent,  and  better  horticuLt-oral  loractices,  according  to  the  needs  in  each 
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district.   There  ma^  "be  as  many  as  12  agric-ultiiral  experiment  stations  in  a 
volost,  each  in  cliarge  of  an  assistant  agronone,  w'io  is  either  a  specialist 
or  a  general  agricultural  adviser  employed  in  the  ne.arhy  villages.   These 
experiment  stations  are  really  demonstration  farms  for  "better  practices  in 
agriculture,  horticulture,  and  live  stock  raising.   Since  1922  the  government 
has  also  cooperated  Tirith  peasant  farmers  in  conducting  demonstration  farms. 
At  first  it  was  necessary  to  promise  remittance  of  taxes  to  secure  peasant 
volunteers,  "but  after  a  fovr  years  the  attitude  of  the  peasonts  changed  and  now 
they  allow  their  farms  to  "be  used  for  the  conduct  of  demonstrations  which  are 
visited  from  time  to  time  "by  the  ^.gronom.G  and  peasonts  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  work  and  note  results.   The  chief  o^ronome  ela'borates  the  program  of 
work  for  the  volost  in  general  accord  with  the  program  of  the  province  (corres- 
ponding roughly  to  our  State.)  This  is  adopted  "by  the  peasants  in  fhe  various 
localities  after  "being  modified  to  suit  local  conditions.   Men  and  women  (a'bout 
ton  of  each)  are  chosen  to  aid  the  agronome  in  supervising  the  projects  and 
are  furnished  agricultural  information  to  assist  them  in  the  vrork  through 
lectures,  exhi"bits,  posters,  office  calls,  and  in  other  ways.  The  li"brary, 
the  schools,  and  young  people's  associations  cooperate  with  the  agronome  in 
carrying  out  the  agricultural  program. 

The  village  li"brn.ry  or  reading  room  is  a  meeting  place  for 
vills^gers  in  the  winter  evenings.  Here  they  discuss  the  agricultural  prc'b- 

lems  and  st^idy  subject  matter,  the  li"brarian 
Village  iroraries      reo,ding  aloud  for  the  "benefit  of  the  illiterate. 

Here  the  agronomies  give  lectures  on  agricultural 
su"bjects,  arrar^go  short  courses,  and  plan  programs  of  work,  A  program  out- 
lined for  one  volost  included  the  improvement  of  hog  raising,  lietter  horti- 
cultural practices,  introduction  of  Ijetter  "bulls,  and  the  securing  of  a 
veterinarian. 


India 

Madras . 

Traveling  motor  exhi"bition.  -  In  1929  the  lladras  Agricultural 
Department  put  on  a  traveling  motor  exiiihition  as  a  means  of  instruction  for 
the  peasants.   It  was  tho'oght  that  the  motor  van  would  "be  more  serviceable  in 
Madras  than  the  exhi"bition  train  used  in  the  Punja"b,  as  the  comparatively  few 
railways  in  South  India  do  not  always  pass  through  the  densely  populated  dis- 
tricts, and  a  large  train  can  "be  stopped  only  at  the  more  inportant  places 
without  interfering  with  traffic.  The  vans,  hov/ever,  can  "be  talr.en  from  village 
to  village  in  the  interior  of  the  districts  and  can  stop  at  the  very  doors  of 
the  peasants'  homes. 

The  first  outfit  which  was  put  on  "by  way  of  experiment  consist- 
ed of  two  vans  -  an  exhi'bition  van  and  a  caravan  or  van  in  v/hich  those  in 

charge  traveled  and  lived.   The  exhi'bition  van 
Exhi'bition  van        had  a  1-|-  ton  Graham  Brothers  chassis  with  a  137" 

wheel  "base  and  a  4-cylinder  24-horsepower  engine, 
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Th.e  "body  of  the  van  was  divided  into  two  main  i^arts,  the  front  part  large 
enough  to  carry  the  driver  and  two  passengers.   The  rear  portion  had  three 
sections,  the  central  one  "being  used  for  general  storage  p-orposes  and  for 
carrying  plows  and  othei*  iircplements,  sprayers,  and  large  sarnples,  MovalDle 
shelves  which  could  "be  fitted  in  whenever  they   were  needed  -novQ   converted 
into  ta"bles,  and  "benc'ncs  during  an  exLiroition.  The  sides  of  the  van  wore 
divided  lengthways  into  two  parts,  the  lower  part  on  each  side  folding  do":rn 
to  form  a  display  coiontor,  while  the  upper  portion  folded  up  out  of  the  way  and 
formed  a  cover  for  the  counter.  Rov;s  of  shelves  on  "both  sides  of  the  vp.n 
were  used  for  the  display  of  extii'bits,  and  were  protected  and  ]cept  steady 
while  the  van  was  in  motion  "by  detacha"blo  panels  of  light  wood  fitted  in 
front  of  then.   The  panels  which  were  fitted  into  slots  on  the  roof  and  held 
in  place  "by  hooked  supports,  were  used  for  the  display  of  posters. 

The  caravan  or  van  in  which  those  in  charge  of  the  exiai'oition 
traveled  had  a  Graliam  Brothers  chassis  model  IC  v;ith  a  137"  wheel  "base  and  a 

f  o'ur-cyl indar  24-horsepO'.:c!r  .  engine  .  The  body 
Caravan  of  the  van  was  divided  into  three  sections, 

the  front  section  with  two  parts,  a  driver's 
seat  and  a  contpartment  in  which  a  magic  lanterri  was  carried,  the  lantern  pro- 
jecting from  a  hole  to  the  left  of  the  windshield,  and  operated  from  the 
driver's  seat  bj-  a  special  "battery  charged  from  the  motor  engine.   In  the 
second  corapa.rtmont  w.'ich  had  doors  on  each  side  was  a  seat  TTliich  could  coro- 
fortaoly  accommodate  four  persons.   In  the  rear  part  of  this  compartment  were 
two  sleeping  "berths,  the  lov;er  a  peri-^anent  fixture  with  cup'boards  underneath 
for  clothing  and  other  articles,  and  the  upper  one  made  to  fold  up  when  not 
in  use.   In  this  there  v/ere  also  a  folding  talDle  and  two  cliairs,  and  "behind 
one  of  the  chairs  a  large  cnap''ooard  for  "books,  and  so  forth.  There  v;ero  three 
drop  windows  on  one  side,  two  at  the  back  and  on  each  side  of  the  door,  A 
luggage  rail  along  the  roof  provided  a  -place  for  storing  tents. 

The  cost  of  these  vans  was  approximately  8,000  rupees  and 
6,500  rupees  respectively  ($2, 560. and  $2,080.)  The  cost  of  operation  in- 
cluding the  driver's  jpay  was  six  annas  ($1.92) 
Cost  and  15  per  cent  was  allowed  for  depreciation. 

The  oxiiibits  carried  in  the  vans  covoredc  every  phase  of  the  work 
of  the  agricultTiral  department.  Each  exliibit  was  j)laced  in  a  suk'H  show  .case 

with  a  glass  front  fitted  into  its  o^im   section 
Exhibits,  and  so  forth  and  could  be  changed  as  desired,  according  to 

the  locality  visited  and  the  nat^ore  of  the  ex- 
hibition.  The  caravan  or  van  in  which  the  assistants  traveled  went  ahead  and 
selected  a  suitable  site,  made  necessary  .arrarigements,  and  advertised  the  com- 
ing of  the  exhibition  van  ;7hich  arrived  in  due  time.  Waon   all  the  cxliibits  were 
spread  out  there  was  quite  an  extensive  display,  about  an  hour  being  required 
to  get  everything  reads'-  or  to  i^ack  up  and  move  to  another  point,  plowing  and 
other  demonstrations  were  conducted  and  lantern  lectures  wore  given  in  the 
evening.   The  vans  stopped  at  each  point  from  one  to  three  or  four  days,  de- 
pending- on  the  size  of  the  place,  and  the  occasion  which  was  a  fair  or  festi- 
val, a  conference,  or  gathering  of  soire  sort, 
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